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attempts to reconcile his researches on fossils with the
cosmogony of Genesis. Even more important was the work
of his pupil, Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875), who was
professor of geology at King's College, London, from
1831 to 1833, and who published about the same time a
Principles of Geology, which remained a standard work on
the subject throughout the nineteenth century.

Scientific discoveries, however, and the application of
them to industry did not necessarily mean that they were,
or could be, included in the school curriculum. The very
range and diversity of the new subjects provided one of the
chief obstacles. If a selection was to be made, what prin-
ciples were to govern it? We are facing a similar problem
today; biology has been admitted into many schools, but
now geology and astronomy are claiming a place in an
already overloaded curriculum. Again, the teaching even of
elementary science requires some modicum of apparatus,
and this was not always easy to obtain or construct. Thus
those who most ardently advocated the teaching of science
in schools were not always agreed either as to what the
term science should include, or how the subject should be
taught. Even as late as 1862 a Royal Commission, which
was visiting the public schools, found that Rugby alone was
making any serious attempt to teach natural science. Even
there it had only just started; a few months previously it
had set up a science laboratory and put it in the charge
of a young and enthusiastic master, J. M. Wilson, who had
recently come down from Cambridge, where he had been
senior wrangler. But more than thirty years before this
something had been done to popularise scientific instruc-
tion among the people. In 1800 the Royal Institution had
been founded "for diffusing the knowledge and facilitating
the general introduction of useful mechanical inventions and
improvements; and for teaching by courses of philosophical